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, “Shall I not take mine ease in mine inn ? 
= Falstaff. 
~<—__— 
During ajourney that I oncemade through 
a, Netherlands, I had arrived one evening’ 
~~ Mythe Pomme d’Or, the principal inn of a! 


gill Flemish village. It was after the hour 
ufthe table d’hote, so that I was obliged to 
mke a solitary supper from the reliques of, 
sampler board. The weather was chilly ; 
|was seated alone in one end of a great 
omy dining room, and my repast being 
wer, 1 had the prospect before me of a 
ng dull evening, without any visible means 
fenlivening it. I summoned mine host, 
ad requested something to read ; he brought 
ethe whole literary stock of his household, 
:Dutch family bible, an almanack in the 
me language, and a number of old Paris 
wwspapers. As I sat dozing over one of 
clatter, reading old news and stale’ criti- 
Gaus, my ear was now and then, struck 

















{| cherous memory except one, which 1 Will 


and curled from under an old green velvet 
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As I had no bettcr. mode of gettiag 
through a tedious blustering evening, I toek 
my seat near the stove, and listened to'a 
variety of travellers’ tales, some very -ex- 
travagant, and most very dull. All of 
them, however, have faded from tly.trea- 


endeavour to relate. I fear, however, «it 
‘derived its chief zest from the manner in 
which it was told, and the peculiar air and 
appearance of the narrator. He was a cor+ 
pulent old Swiss, who had the look of a 
veteran traveller. He was dressed’ in, a 
tarnished green travelling jacket, with; a 
broad belt round his waist, and a pair of; 
overalls, with buttons from the hips to the 
ankles. He was ofa full, rubicund counte- 
nance, with a double chin, aquiline nose, and 
a pleasant twinkling eye. His hair was light, 
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his little fortress, cherishing with hereditary 


inveteracy, all the old family feuds ; so that 
he was on ill terms with some of his nearest 
neighbours, on account of disputes that! 
had happened between their great great 
gtandfathers. aa 


ter; but nature, wher she grants but one 


progidy ; and so} it was with the daughter 
of the Baton. All the nurses, gossips, and 
country cousins, assured her father that she’ 
had not her equal for beauty in all Ger. 
many ; and who should know better than 
theyr She had, moreover, been brought 
up with great care under thesuperintendance 
of two maiden aunts, who had spent some 
years of their early life at one of the little, 


branches of knowledge necessary to the 
education of a fine lady. Under their in- 





travelling cap stuck on one side of his ew 
He was interrupted more than once by 
arrival of guests, or the remarks of. 
auditors ; and paused now and then to fe-| 
plenish his pipe; at which times he had 
generally a rougish leer, and a sly joke for 
thé buxom kitchen maid 

I wish my reader could imagine the old 
fellow lolling in a huge arm chait, one atm) 
a-kimbo, the other holding a curioujly| 
twisted tobacco pipe, formed of genuine 
écume de mer, decorated .with silver <] 
and silken tassel—his head cocked on ‘ghe/ 
side, and a whimsical cut of the eye ocga- 








wihbursts of laughter that seemed to pro- 
célftom the kitchen. Every one that has 
tnelled on the continent, must know how 
fwourite a resort the kitchen of a country 
im is to the middle and inferior order of 
vellers, particularly in that equivocal 
ind of weather, when a fire becomes 
meeable toward evening. I threw aside 
le newspaper, and explored my way to the 
: itchen, to take a peep at the group that 
. ppeared to be so merry. It was composed 












rare wily of travellers who had arrived some 
et ‘Bows before in a diligence, and partly of 
.6—6 Be usual attendants and hangers-on of inns. 
hey were seated around a great burnished 
oved, (pve, that might have been mistaken for 
meas altar, at which they were worshiping. 
~~ [twas covered with various kitchen vessels) 
i resplendent brightness; among which 
ached wimmeamed and hissed a huge copper tea- 
a Sst. A large lamp threw a strong mass 
riter oMlicht upon the group, bringing out many 
hanced features in strong relief. Its yellow 
ine parsimlly illumined the spacious kitchen, 
n of bing duskiiy away into remote corners, 
a 


agmecept where they settled in mellow. radi- 


we on the broad side of a flitch of bacon, 

were roflected back from well-scoured 

‘= ensils, that gleamed from the midst of 

ameecuity. A strapping Flemish lass, with 

an of oufmmoDg gold pendants in her ears, and a neck- 

ich Sime with a golden heart suspended to it, 
the @@#'s the presiding priestess of the temple. 

posse Many of the company were furnished 

we wet ith pipes, and most of them with some 

e falls id of evening potation. I found their 

ith was occasioned by a long history 

lich a little swarthy Frenchman, with a 

weazen face and large whiskers, was 

0. FR ring of his love adventures; at the end 

‘each of which there was one of those 

on tsts of honest unceremonious laughter, in 

a on a man.indulges in that temple of true 


sionally, as he related the following story. 
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THE SPECTRE BRIDEGROOM. | 
A TRAVELLER’S TALE." 
He that supper for his dight, 
He leyes full cold, I trow, this night! 
Yestreen to chamber I him led, 
This night Gray-steel has made his bed { as 
Sir Eger, Sir Grahame, and Sir Gray 1. 
On the summit of one of the heights; of 
the Odenwald, a wild .and romantic tract 
of upper Germany, that lies not far frpm 
the confluence of the Maine and the he, 
there stood, many, many years since, the 
Castle of the Baron Von Landshort. _ 
now quite fallea to decay, and almost 
buried among beech trees and dark fr 
above which, however, its o'd watch-tower 
may still be seen struggling, like the for- 
mer possessor I have mentioned, to catry| 
a high-head, and look down upon the —_er 


The Baron was a dry branch of the grb 
family of Katzenellenbogen,f and inherited 
the reliques of the property, and all the 
pride of his ancestors. Though the warlike 
disposition of his predecessors had méeh 
impaired the family possessions, yet fhe 
Baron still endeavoured to keep up z= 
show of former state. The times wpre 
peaceable, and the German nobles, in 
neral, had abandoned their inconvenient 
old castles, perched like eagle’s nésts 
among the mountains, and had built more 
convenient residences in the valleys: still 
the Baron remained proudly drawn uji in 











* The erudite readerg well versed in good for nothing 
lore; will perceive that the above tale must have 
suggested to the old Swiss by a littte French anecilote 
of a circumstance said to have taken place at Paris. 

+ i.e. CATSELBOW. The name of a family of these 








vlys Tty, an inn, 








parts very powerful in former times. 


e| structions, she became a miracle of accom. 
his plishments. 


n Reaarads She had even made consi- 


bouring country. 13 


“ll she was coyly blooming into fresh and love- 


By the time she was eighteen 
she could embroider to admiration, and had 
worked whole histories of the saints in 
tapestry, with such strength of expression 
in their countenances, that they looked like 
so many souls in purgatory. She could 
read without great difficulty, and had spel- 
led her way through several church legends, 
and almost all the chivalric wonders of the 


iderable proficiency in writing, could sign 
her own name without missing a letter, and 
so legibly, that her aunts could read it 
without spectacles. She excelled in making 
little elegant good-for-nothing lady like 
nick-nacks of all kinds; was versed .in the 
most abstruse dancing of the day; played a 
number of airs on the harp and guitar ; and 
knew all the tender ballads of the Minne- 
lieders by heart. 

Her aunts, too, having been great flirts 
and coquettes in their younger days, were 
admirably calculated to be vigilant guardians 
and strict censors of the conduct of their 
niece; for there is no duenna so rigidly 
prudent, and inexorably decorous, as a 
superannuated coquette, 
suffered out of their sight ; never went be- 
yond the domains of the castle, unless well 
attended, or rather, well watched; 


decorum and implicit obedience ; and, as to 
the men—pah!—she was taught to hold 
them at such distance and distrust, that, |! 
unless. properly authorised, she would not 
have cast a glance upon the handsomest 
cavalier in the world—no, not if he were 
even dying at her feet ! 

The good effects of this system were 
wonderfully apparent. The young lady 
was a pattern of docility and correctness. 
while others were wasting their Sweetness 


plucked and thrown aside by every hand, 
ly womanhood under the protection of those 


immaculate spinsters, like a rose-bud blush-| 
ing forth among guardian thorns. Her 


The Baron had but one child, a daugh-' 


child, always compensates by making it a 


German courts, and were skilled in all the | 


She was rarely]! 


had | 
continual lectures read to her about strict! 


in the glare of the world, and liable to be]! 


‘Price 34d. 








Landshort might be provided with children, 
his household was by no means a small one, 
|| for Providence had enriched him with abun- 
dance of poor relations. They, one and 
yall, possessed the affectionate disposition 
common to humble relatives: were won- 
derfully attached to the Baron, and took 
every possible occasion to come in swarms 
and enliven the castle, All family festivals 
were commemorated by these good people 
at the Baron's expense; and when they 
were filled with good cheer, they would 
declare that there was nothing on earth so 
delightful as these family _—— these 
jubilees of the heart. 


The Baron, though a small man, had a 
large soul, and it swelled with satisfaction 
at the consciousness of being the greatest 
man in the little world about him. He 
loved to tell long stories about the stark old 
warriors whose portraits looked grimly down 
from the walls around, and he found no 
listners equal to those who fed at his ex- 
pense. He was much given to the marvel- 
lous, and a firm believer in all these stipars 
natural tales with which every mountain and 
valley in Germany abounds. The faith of 
his guests even exceeded his own: they lise 
tened to every tale of wonder with open 
eyes and mouth, and never failed to be 
astonished, even though repeated for the 
hundredth time. Thus lived the Baron 
Von Landshort, the oracle of his table, the 
absolte monaich of his little territory, and 
happy above all things, in the persuasion 
that he was the wisest man of the age. 





At the time of which my story” treata, 
| there was a great family gathering at the 
Castle, on an affair of the utmost import- 
}ance. It was to receive the destined bride-~ 
| groom of the Baron’s daughter. A negoci- 
ation had been carried on between the 
father, add an old nobleman of Bavaria, to 
unite the dignity of their houses by the 
marriage of their children. The prelimi« 
naries had bee. conducted: with proper 
punctilio. The young people were be- 
jtrothed without seeing each other, and 





mony. The young Count Von Alten- 
| burg had been recalled from the army for 
the purpose, and was actually on his way 
to the Baron's to receive the bride. Mis« 
| sives had been received from him, from 
| Wurtzbuigh, where he was accidentally 
| detained, mentioning the day and the hour 
‘he might be expected to arrive. 


The castle was in a tumult of preparation 
to give him a suitable welcome. The fair 
bride had been decked out with uncommon 
care. The two aunts had superintended 
her tuilet, and quarrelled the whole mor- 
ning about every article of her dress. The 
young lady had taken advantage of their 
contest to follow the bent of her own taste ; 
and fortunately it was a good one. She 


| looked as lovely as youthful bridegroom 


could desire ; and the flutter of expectation 
heightened the lustre of her charms. 


The suffusions that mantled her face and 





aunts looked upon her with pride and ex- 
ultation, and vaunted that all the other, 
young ladies in the world might go astray,| 
yet thanked Heaven, nothing of the kind! 
conld happen to the heiress of Katzenellen-| 
bogen. 

Cut, however scantily the Baron Von 





neck, the gentle heaving of the bosom, the 
eye now and then lost in reverie, all be- 
trayed the soft tumult that was going on in 
her little heart, The aunts were continually 
hevering around her; for maiden aunts are 
apt to take great interest in affairs of this 
nature. ‘They were giving her a world of 














the time appointed for the marriage cere- 
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staid counsel how to deport hetself, what 
to say, and in what manner to receive the |! 


—$—— 


expected lover. 

The Baron was no less busied in prepa- 
rations. He had, in truth, nothing exactly 
to do; but be was naturally a fuming, 





bustling little man, and could not remain | 
passive when all the world was in a hurry. 
He worried from top to bottom of the castle, 
with an air of infinite anxiety; he continu- 
ally called the servants from their work to 
exhort them to be diligent, and buzzed 
about every hall and chamber, as idly, rest- 
less and importunate as a blue bottle fly of 
a warm summer's day. 

In the mean time, the fatted calf had 
been killed; the forests had rung with the 
clamour of the huntsmen ; the kitchen was 
crowded with good cheer ; the cellars had 





|bcen 


of thy Odeuwald, and were traversing one of mei 
most lonely and thickly wouded passes. It is well 


‘known that the forests of Germany have always ||bows and battle-axes. and a huge pair of antlers 
as much infested by robbers as its castles by || branched accidentally over the head of the youthful 
ixpectres; and, at this time, the former were parti- > bridegroom. 

cularly numerous from the hordes of disbanded sol- || 


dicrs wandering about the country, Jt will not 
appear extraordinary, therefore, that the cavalicrs 
were attacked by a gang of these stragglers, in the 
depth of the forest. They defended themselves with | 
‘bravery, hut were nearly overpowered, when the 
Count’s retinue arrived to their assistance. At 
‘sight of them the robbers fled, but not until the 
{Count had received a mortal wound. He was slowly 
and carefully conveyed back to the city of Wartz- 
burgh, and a friar summoned from a neighbouring 
(convent, who was famous for his skill in administer- 
jing to both soul and body. But half of his skill 
{was superfluous; the moments of the unfortunate 
Count were numbered. 

With his dying breath he entreatled his friend to 
repair instantly to the castle of Laudshort, and ex- 
| plain the fatal cause of his not keeping his appoint- 
iment with bis bride. Though not the most ardent 
of lovers, he was one of the most punctilious of 
| men ; and appeared earnestly solicitous that this 
| mission should be speedily and courteously executed. 





yielded up whole oceans of Ihein-wein and 
Ferne-wein, and even the great Heidelberg 
tun had been laid under contribution. 
Every thing was ready to reccive the dis- 
tinguished guest with Saus und Braus in 
the true spirit of German hospitality—but 
the guest delayed to make his appearance. 
Hour rolled after hour. The sun that had 
poured his downward rays upon the rich 
forests of the Odenwald, now just gleamed 
along the summits of the mountains. The 
Baron mounted the highest tower, and 
strained his eyes in hopes of catching a dis- 
tant sight of the Count and his attendants. 
Once he thought he beheld them ; the sound 
of horns came floating from the valley, pro- 
longed by the mountain echoes. A number 
of horsemen were seen far below, slowly 
advancing along the road; but when they 
had nearly reached the foot of the moun- 
tain, they suddenly struck off in a different 
direction. The last ray of sunshine de- 
parted—the bats began to flit by in the 
twilight—the road grew dimmer and dimmer 
to the view; and nothing appeared stirring 


in it, but now and then a peasant lagging 


homeward from his labour. 

While the old castle of Landshort was 
in this state of perplexity, a very interesting 
scene was transacting in a different part of 
Odenwald. 

The young Count Von Altenburg was 
tranquilly pursuing his route in that sober 
a man travels towards 


jog-trot way in which 
matrimony, when his friends have taken 
all the trouble and uncertainty of court- 
ship of his hands, and a bride is waiting 
for him, as—certainly as dinner at the 
end of his journey. He had encountered, at 
Wourtzburg, a youthful companion in arms, 
with whom he had seen aome service on 
the frontiers; Hermon Von Starkenfaust, 
one of the stoutest hands and worthiest 
hearts, of German chivalry, who was now 
returning from the army. His father’s 
castle was not far distant from the old for- 
tress of Landshort, although a hereditary 


feud rendered the families hostile, and || 


strangers to each other. 

In the warm-hearted moment of recog- 
nition, the young friends related all their 
past adventures and fortunes, and the 
count gave the whole history of his intended 
nuptials with a young lady whom he had 
never seen, but of whose charms he had 
received the most enrapturing descriptions 

Asthe route of the friends lay in the 
same direotion, they agreed to perform the 
rest of their journey together; and that 
they might do it the more leisurely, set off 
from Wurtazburg at an early hour, the 


count having given directions for bis re-! 


tinue to follow and overtake him. 


They beguiled their wayfaring with recol 


lections of their military scenes and adven- | 
tures ; but the Count was apt to bea little} 


tedious, now and then, about the reputed 
charms of his bride, and the felicity that 
awaited him. 


* Unless this is done,” said he, “I shall not sleep 
{| quietly in my grave!” He repeated these last words 
')with peculiar suleninity. A request, at a moment 
j,0 solemn, admitted no hesitation, Starkenfaust 
jendcavoured to soothe him to calmness, promised 
|| faithfully to execute his wish, and gave him his hand 
jin sulemu pledge. The dying mau piessed it in 
jacknowledgment, but soon lapsed into delirium-— 
raved about bis bride—his engagement—his plight- 
ied word; ordered his horse, that he might ride to 
ithe castle of Landshort, and expired in the fancied 
jact of vaulting into the saddle. 

| Starkenfaust bestowed a sigh, and a solidier’s tear, 


Ia this way they had entered among the mountains |} spears, and tattered banners, were mingled with the 








spoils of sylvan warfare: the jaws of the wolf, and 
the tusks of the boar, grinned horribly among cross- 


The cavalier took but little notice of the company, 
jor the entertainment, He scarce tasted the banquet, 
jbut seemed absorbed in admiration of his bride. 
| He conversed in a low tone that could not be over- 
| heard—for the language of love is never loud; but 
where is the female car so dull that it carnot catch 
the softest whisper of the lover? There was a 
jmiogled tenderness and earnestness in his manuer, 
| that appeared to have a powerful effect upon the 
jyoung lady. Her colour came and went as she 
listened with deep attention. Now and then she 
made some blushing reply, and when his eye was 
turned away, she would steal a side-long glance at 
‘his romantic countenance, and heave a gentle sigh 
of tender happiness. It was evident the young 
jeouple were completely cnamoured: The aunts, 
who were deeply versed in the mysteries of the 
heart, declared that they had fallen in love with 
each other at first sight. 

The feast went on merrily, or at least noisily, for 
the guests were all blessed with those keen appetites 
that attend upon light purses and mountain air. 
The Baron told his best and longest stories, and 
never had he told them so well, or with such great 
effect. If there was any thing marvellous, his audi- 
tors were lust in astonishment; aud if any thing 
facetious, they were sure to laugh exactly in the 
right place. ‘The Baron, it is true, like most great 
men, was too dignified to utter any joke except a 
dull one, but then it was always enforced by a bum- 
per of excellent Hoch-heimer; and even a dull joke 
at one’s own table, served up with jolly old wine, is 
irresistible. Many good things were said by poorer 
and keener wits, that would not bear repeating, ex- 
cept on similar occasions ; many sly speeches whis- 





jou the untimely fate of his comrade ; and then pon- 
jdered on the awkward mission he had undertaken, 
|His heart was heavy, and his head perplexed; for 
lhe was to present himself an unbidden guest among | 
hostile people, and to damp their festivity with 
tidings futal to their hopes. Still there were certain | 
lwhisperings of curiosity in his bosom to sce this | 
‘far-famed beauty of Katzeucllenbogen, so cautiously 
Ishut up from the world; for he was a passionate 
ladmirer of the sex, and there was a dash of eccen- 
‘tricity and enterprize in his character that made 
him fond of all singular adventures. 

{ Previous to bis departure, be made all due ar- 
irangements with the holy fraternity of the convent | 
lfor the funcral solemnities of his friend, who was to! 
{be buried in the cathedral of Wurtzburg, near some 
lof his illustrious relatives ; and the mourning reti- 
‘nue of the Count took charge of his remains, 





‘ancient family of Katzenclienbogeu, who were im 
patient for their guest, and still more for their din- 
ner; and to the worthy little Baron, whom we left 
lairing himself ou the watch-tower. 

Night closed in, but still no guest arrived. The 
| Baron descended from the tower in despair. ‘The 
banquet, which bad been delayed from hour to hour | 
could no longer be postponed. The meats were | 
already overdone; the covk in an agony; and the! 
|'whole houschold had the look of a garrison that | 
\Ihad been reduccd by famine. The Baron was | 
obliged reluctantly to give orders for the feast with- | 
out the presence of the guest. All were seated at | 
itable, and just at the point of commencing, when | 
\'the souud of a horn from without the gate gave | 
notice of the approach of a stranger. Another long | 








l\blast filled the old courts of the castle with its || 


jechoes, and was answered by the warder from the , 
|| walls. The Baron hastened to receive his future | 
json-in-law. 
1 The drawbridge had been let down, and the 
istranger was before the gate. He was a tall gallant 
lcavalier, mounted on a black steed, His counte- 
nance was pale, but’ he had a beaming, romantic 
eye, and an air ef stately melancholy, The Baron 
was a little mortified that he should have come in 
this simple, solitary style. His dignity for a moment 
was ruffled, and he felt disposed to consider it a 
want of proper respect for the importaut occasion, 
and the important family with which he was to be 
connected, He, however, pacified himself with the 
leonclusion, that it must have been youthful impa- 
jtience which had induced him thus to spur on sooner 
than bis attendants, 

© 1 am sorry,” said the stranger, “to break in 
upon you thus unseasonably—” 

Here the Baron interrupted him with a world of 
compliments and greetings; for, to teil the truth, 
he prided himself upon his courtesy and cloquence, 
|The stranger attempted, once or twice, to stem the 
torrent of words, but in vain, so he bowed his head 
jand suffered ittoflowon, By the time the Baron had 
come to a pause, they had reached the inner court 
lof the castle; and the stranger was again about to 
| speak, when he was once more ijuterrupted by the | 
jappearance of the female part of the family, leading | 
\forth the shrinking and blushing bride. He gazed 
\!on her for a moment as one entranced ; it scemed as 
lif his whole soul beamed forth ia the gaze, and 
||vested upon that lovely form. Que of the maiden 
aunts whispered something in her ear; she made 
\}an effort to speak ; her moist blue eye was timidly 
jraised, gave a shy glance of inquiry on the stranger, 
land was cast again to the ground. The words died 
\laway; but there was a sweet smile playing about 
jher lips, and a soft dimpling of the check, that 
showed her glance had not been unsatisfactory, It 
was impossible for a girl of the fond age of cighteen, 
jhighly predisposed for love and matrimony, vot to 
j, be pleased with se gallant @ cavalier, . 

The late hour at which the guest had arrived, left 
| no time for parley. The Baroa was peremptory, 
aud deferred all particular conversation antl the 
moruing, and led the way to the untasted banquet, 
|| «It was served up in the great hall of the castle, 
|) Around the walls hung the bard-favoured portraits 
lof the beroes of the house of Katzeucllenbugen, and 
the trophies which they had gained in the field and 








| Itis now high time that we should return to the || 


pered in ladics’ ears, that almost couvulsed them 
with suppressed laughter; and a song or two roared 
out by a poor, but merry and broad-faced cousin of 
the Baron, that absolutely made the maiden aunts 
hold up their fans. 

Amidst all this revelry, the stranger guest main- 

tained a most singular and unseasonable gravity. 
His countenance assumed a deeper cast of dejection 
as the evening advanced, and, strange as it may 
seem, even the Baron’s jokes only seemed to render 
him the more melancholy. At times he was lost in 
thought, and at times there was a perturbed and 
irestless wandering of the eye that bespoke a mind 
|but ill at ease. His conversations with the bride 
|became more and more earnest and mysterious. 
| Lowering clouds began to steal over the fair sere- 
|nity of her brow, and tremors to run through her 
| tender frame. 
All this could not escape the notice of the com- 
|pany. Their gayety was chilled by the unaccouut- 
jable gloom of the bridegroom ; their spirits were 
[empeteds whispers and glances were interchanged, 
accompanied by shrugs and dubious shakes of the 
head. The song and the laugh grew less and less 
frequent; there were dreary pauses in the conver- 
{sation, which were at length succeeded by wild 
tales, and supernatural legends. One dismal story 
|produced avother still more dismal, and the Baron 
uearly frightened some of the ladies inta hysterics 
with history of the goblin horseman that carricd 
}away the fair Leonora; a dreadful, but true story, 
jthat has since been put into excellent verse, and is 
jread and believed by all the world. 

The bridegroom listened to this tale with pro- 
found attention, He kept his eyes steadily fixed 
on the Baron, and as the story drew toa close, began 
gradually to rise from his seat, growing taller and 
|taller, until, in the Baron’s entranced eye, he seemed 
jjalmost to tower into a giaut. The moment the tale 
was finished, he heaved a deep sigh, and took a 
solemn farewell of the company. They were all 
amazement. ‘The Baren was perfectly thunder. 
struck, 

“What! going to leave the castle at midnight ? 
why, every thing was prepared for his reception: a 
chamber was ready for him if he wished to retire.” 

The stranger shook his head mourofully, and 
mysteriously; “1 must lay my head in a different 
chamber to-night!” 

There was something in this reply, and the tone 
in which it was uttered, that made the Baron’s heart 
misgive him, but ke rallied his forces and repeated 
his hospitable entreaties, The stranger shook his 
head silently, but positively, at every offer, and 
waving his farewell io the company, stalked slowly 
out of the hail. The maiden aunts were absolutely 
petrified—ths bride hung her head, and a tear stole 
to her eye. 

The. Baron followed the stranger to the great 
court of the castle, where the black charger stood 
pawing the earth, and snorting with impatience. 
When they had reached the portal, whose deep 
archway was dimly lighted by a cresset, the stranger 
paused, and addressed the Baron in a deep voice, 
which the vaulted roof rendered still more sepul- 
chral. * Now that we are alone,” said he “ I will 
unpart to you the reasou of my guing. I have a)| 
solemn, an indispensable engagement—” | 

“ Why,” said the Baron, “cannot you send some, 
jone in your place?” 
| “ It admits of no substitute—I must attend it in 
jperson—I must away to Wartzburg cathedral—” 

‘6 Aye,” said the Baron, plucking up spirit, “ but 
jnot until to-morrow— to-morrow you shall take your 
bride there.” 

“No! no!” replied the stranger, with tenfold 
solemnity, “‘my engagement is with no bride—the 
worms ! the worms expect me! IT am a dead man 
—I have been slain by robbers—my body lies at 
Wurtzburg—at midnight Tam to be buricd—the 
grave is waiting for me—I must keep my appvint- 
ment !” 

He sprang on his black charger, dashed over the 
draw-bridge, and the clattering of bis horse’s Loofs 
were lost in the whistling of the night blast. 

The Baron returned to the hall in the utmos 
cousternetion, and related what had passed. Twot 
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yi a Spectre, : 
opinion of some, that this ia be the ds th 
man famous in German legend. Some orp 
mountain sprites, wood-demons, and ot} ly 


tural beings, with which the good yeoplecrant 


| have been so grievously harrassed singe time ins 


merial, One of the poor relations y, 
| suggest that it might be some sportive e 
young cavalicr’s, and that the very gloom} 
the caprice seemed to accord with so melaucheh 
personage. This, however, drew on him the j i 
uation of the whole company, and especially of | 
Baron, who looked upon him as little better ¢ . 
infidel ; so that he was fain to abjure bis her 
speedily as ‘possible, and come into the faith of 
true believers, ; 

But, whatever doubts might have been eutertaj 
they were completely put to.au end by the a 
next day, of regular missives, Confirming the ; 
telligence of the young Ccunt’s ‘murder and 
interment in Wurtzburg cathedral, 7 

The dismay at the castle may well be in 
The Baron shut himself up in his chamber 
guests who had come to rejoice with him could 
think of abaudoning him in his distress 
wandered about the courts, or collected in , 
in the hull, shaking their heads and shrugging t 
Shoulders, at the troubles of so goud a pa: . 
sat longer than ever. at table, and eat and te 
more stoutly than ever, by way of keeping u 
spirits. But the situation of the widowed } 
was the most pitiable. To have lost a hosb 
hefure she had even: exzbraced him—and, Such 
husband! if the very spectre could be so graci 
and noble, what must have been the living m, 
She filled the house with lamentations, 

On the night of the second day of her widowhg, 
she had retired to her chamber, aceompained by » 
of her aunts, who insisted on sleeping with k 
The aunt, who was one of the best tellers of oh 
stories in all Germany, had just been recount; 
one of her longest, and had fallen aslecp in the 
midst of it. The chamber was remote, and: o 
looked a small garden. The niece lay pensirg 
gazing at the beams of the rising moon, as ti 
trembled on the leaves of an aspen tree befote 
lattice. The castle clock had just tolled midnj 
when a soft strain of music stole up from the ga | 
She rose hastily from her bed, and stcpped ligt 
to the window. A tall figure stood among the: 
dows of the trees. As it raised its head, a beam 
moonlight fell upon the countenance. Heaven 
earth! she beheld the Spectre Bridegroom! 4 
shriek at that moment burst upon her ear, and | 
aunt, who had been awakened hy the musi 
followed her silently to the window, fell into} 
arms. When she looked again, the spectre had 
appeared. | 

OF the two females, the aunt now required 
most soothing, for she was perfectly beside hey 
with terror. As to the young Jady, there wa 
thing, even in the spectre of her lover, thatey 
endearing. There was still the semblance of 
beauty; and though the shadow of a mani 
little calculated to satisfy the affections of 
sick girl, yet, where the substance is not tobe 
even that is consoling. ‘The aunt declared shew 
never sleep in that chamber again; the nevél 
once, was refractory, and declazed as strongly tl 
she would sleep in no other. in-the castle: thea 
Sequence was, that she had to sleep <n: it al 
but she drew a promise from her aunt not to 
the story of the spectre, lest she should be deti 
the only melancholy pleasure left her on earth 
of inhabiting the chamber over which the guardi 
shade of her lover kept its nightly vigils. 

How long the good old lady would have chse 
this promise is uncertain, fur she dearly loved 
talk of the marvellous, and there is a triumph 
being the first to tella frightful story ; it is, b 
ever, still quoted in the neighbourhoud, as a mes 
rable instance of female secrecy, that she kept it 
herself for a whole week, when she was suddél 
absolved from all further restraint, by intellige 
brought to the breakfast table one morning, that 
young lady was not to be found. Her roomy 
empty—the bed had not been slept in—the wit 
open, and the bird flown! 

_ The astonishment and concern with which { 
intelligence was received, can ouly be imagined 
those who have witnessed the agitation which 
mishaps of a great man causes among his fii 
Even the poor relations paused for a moment 
the indefatigable labours of the trenclher ; whet 
aunt, who had at first been struck speechless, 
her hands, and sbricked out, “the goblin! the 
lin! she’s carried away by the goblin!” 

Ina few words, she related the fearful scent 
the garden, and. concluded that the spectre im 
have carried off bis bride. Two of the dome 
corroborated the opinion, for they had hearl! 
clattering of a borse’s hoofs down the moot 
abuut midnight, and had no doubt that it was 
spectre on his black charger, bearing her way tol 
tomb. All present were struck with the dit 
probability; for events of the kind are extred 
many histones } 
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witness, 
What a lamentable situation was that of the 
Baron! What a heart-rending dilemma for ai 
father, and a member of the great family of Kal 
nellenbogen! His ouly daughter had either} 
rapt away tu the tomb, or he was to have 
wood-demon for a son-in-law, and, perchanty 
troop of goblin grand-children, As ustial, he 
completely bewildred, and all the castle in av 
roar. The men were ordered to take horse, 
scour every rord, and path, and glen of the 0 
wald, The Baron himself had just drawn 00 
jack-boots, girded‘ on bis sword, and was about 
mount his stced to sally forth on the doubtful qe 
when be was brought to 2 pause by a new appari 
A lady was scen approaching the castle, mot 
ou a palfroy, aitendéd byea cavalier on hort) 
She galloped up to the gute, sprang from het '™ 
and falling at his feet, enbiaced his knees. | It 
his lost dgughter, and her companion—the Sp 
Bridegroom! The Baron wes astounded. 








in the chace. Uacked corslets; splintered jousting 





ladies fainted outright, others sickened at the idea 


looked at nis daughter, then at the Spectre, 
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Wee 


a eee doubted the evidence of his senses. The 
It was tj), ex, tov, WAS wonderfully improved in his ap- 
vild buns ate, since his visit to the world of spirits. 
talked Wi dress was splendid, and set off a noble figure 


T sup fwaaly symmetry. He was’ no longer pale and 
































f eincholy. His finecountenance was flushed with 
ime j re of youth, and joy rioted in his large dark eye. 
Ntured en mystery was soon cleared up. The cavalier 
sion of tt ia trath, as you must have known all the while, 
omincss Ga |, yas no goblin) announced himself as Sir Herman 
‘laucholy a Starkenfaust. He related his adventure with 
the ing uug Count. How that he had hastened to 
ally of ¢ castle to deliver the unwelcome tidings, but that 
ter ths doquenee of the Baron had interrupted him in 
S her ry attempt to tell his tale. How the sightof the 


aith of { ide bad completely captivated him, and that to 


afew hours near her, he had tacitly suffered 


‘Dtertainegil ie mistake to continue. How he had been sorely. 
the arri ed io what way to make a decent retreat, 
ng the j un the Baron’s goblin stories had suggested his 
ry and tric exit. How, fearing the feudal hostility of 


i 


family, he had repeated his visits by stealth— 
ng hauntcd the garden beneath the young lady 's 
iaddw—had wooed—had won—had borne away in 
jamph—and, in a word, had wedded the fair. 

“Under any other circumstances, the Baron would 


> imag} 
iber, 


» Could 
SS, 


! in jure been inflexible, for he was tenacious of paternal 
Bgi0g thi,shority, and devoutly obstinate in all family feuds ; 
man; jut he loved his daughter ; he had lamented her as 
and dr jut; he rejoiced to find her still alive ; and, though 
Ng upt husband was of a hostile house, yet, thank hea- 
wed bri ion, be was not a goblin, There was something, it 
a bash ui be acknowledged, that did not exactly accord 
Hd such MM «ith hisenotions of strict veracity, in the joke the 
‘0 STacioum fpight had passed upon him of his being a dead 
Ving mall gan; but several old friends present, who had 
grved in the ware, assured him that every stratagem 
Widowhogl ys excusable in love, and that the cavalier was 
ned by ofl wtitled to especial privilege, having lately served 
With M@ll sa trooper. 
8 of cham Matters, therefore, were happily arranged. The 
teCOUntAMEE Jaron pardoned the young couple on the spot. The 
in the val wrels at the castle were resumed. The poor rela- 
Aud: oralllyions overwhelmed this new member of the family 
/ pensive yith.loving kindness ; he was so gallant, so gene- 
Dy 86 tha pus, and so rich, The aunts, it is true, were some- 
befote dN yhat scandalized that their system of strict seclusion, 
| midnigiff snd passive obedience, should be so badly exempli- 
he gai fed, but attributed it all to their negligence in not 
ped Ligh taving the windows grated, One of them was 
ng the particularly mortified to have her marvellous story 
8 beam @M marred, and that the only spectre she had ever 
leaven sen should turn out a counterfeit ; but the nicce 
ae seamed perfectly happy at having found him sub- 
Fy and Mal stantial flesh and blood—and so the story euds. 
music, 








Literary sPotices. 


EXCERPTS FROM SPENCE’S ANECDOTES 
AND OBSERVATIONS. 

e copy, without regard to order, from the 
fine befure us, what appear to be the most strik- 
jy, and least (if at all) known passages.) 

“fach of the four columns that support the dome 
dS, Peter’s at Rome, takes up as much ground as a 
ile chapel and convent, in which one of the archi- 
tetsemployed in that work lived ; and yet they do 
wtanpear big to the eye, because every thing is 











“it r great about them.. They were designed by Michael 
rt to Angelo, and he insisted earnestly that nothing 
twuld be added or altered in his design. Bernini 





ffterwards undertook to make a_staircase within 
ach of these columns; just as they had hollowed 
ind prepared the inside of one of them, the whole 
biilding gave a crash; (and the Italian tradition 
sysit was as loud as thunder). They put up the 


triumph Sairs in that, but would not attempt any more of 











it is, hog then. — Ramsay, 

$ A tne Mareschal ‘Turenne was not only one of the great- 
» kept itm &t Generals, but one of the best-natured men too, 
s stiddaam fat ever was in the world, Among several other 
ntelligemam little domestic examples, he gave the following :— 
1g, thatil™m The General used to have a new pair of stockings 





every week; his gentleman, whose fee the old ones 
wete, had taken them away in the evening, and had 
forgot to put any new ones in their place. Tie 
next morning the Marshal was to ride out to recon. 
woitre the enemy, and rose earlier than usual. The 


room 
be wind 
which | 
ragined 








whichifi rvant whose business it was to dress him, was in 
his fii agreat deal of confusion at not finding any stock- 
ment ings. “.1t’s very odd,” says the Marshal, “ that I 





Ahould he allowed no stockings; buat ’tis very lucky 
that Iam obliged to ride out! Here, give me my 
boots, they'll do as well; nobody will see whether | 
have any on or not.”—&. 

There is scarce a genteel family at Avignon, but 
ns the pictures of Petrarch and Laura in their 
houses. A lady of that country, who piques herst If 
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less, 
! the 
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heard Mi ‘nuch on being descended from Laura, took it very 
moortigg ilof Mr. R. that he should say, ‘ Petrarch’s love 
it wos f« Laura was only Platoni¢.” Ramsay was obliged 
way wi t tecant the heresy, and write a fuble against Pla 
the dir '011c Love. —R. 


Dr. Swift lies a-bed till eleven o'clock, and thinks 


extret ; 
of wit fur the day.—Dr. Lockier. 
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_ Iu the coffee-house yesterday I received a letter, 
if the it which there was one werd which consisted of but 
for 2 {a %2€ syllable, and that syllable of but one letter, and 
of Kat yet the fellow had contrived to have three false spel 









ither tH lings in it.—Dr. L. 
have st Where we translate it, “the Lord set a mark | 
rchancg fm On Cain,” the original signifies a tokea; and in 
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‘al, he the Hebrew, to set a token upon any thing, and to 
in wim Preserve it, are equivalent expressions —Dr. L. 

#C, The same word in Hebrew signifies blessing and 
the 0 Cursing, as they say i Italian; “tu é benedetto ;”| 
wn ot MM Yl area cursed rascal.—Whe e we makepJob’s nag 
s about *dvise him to curse God and ‘die; it should be, 









fal que Biess God and dies bless him for the good you have, 
yppanil hitherto received; and die, to avuid the evils that) 
, mon are vow come upon you.—Dr. L. 


horsed 
her be 


To call by their pemed Was an expression among 

the Hebrews, equivalent to the being master or 

tog dominion over any thing, Thus God is said 

fo call the stars by their names ; ad Adam ta have 
S'ven names to all auimals.—Dr. L, 





Iu all my travels I never met with any ove Scotch 
as they can.—Dr. L. 


things indifferent, and many very bad.—Dr. L. 


for a house that now stands there. 


next neighbours. This occasioned a dispute between 
the two proprietors, which was at last decided by 
Cardinal Spada, He ordered the head to be broken 
off, and given to the latter; and the body to the 
former: you may now see the mark where they were 
joined again. This decision was not made out of a 
whim, but very prudentially. From the first, that 
cardinal had a great desire to get the statue into 
his own possession, and by this means, he got it 
much cheaper than he could otherwise have doue ; 
for after this division of it, the whole cost him but 
five hundred crowns.—Ficoroni at the Palazzo 
Spada in Rome. 

There are three sorts of Egyptian statues. First, 
Those that ave good, without any mixture of their 
bad taste; and this manner is very ancient, before 
they were conquered by the Greeks, Secondly, 
After they were conquered, and their spirits debased, 
they made the figures of their deities frightful, on 
purpose to keep the people in awe; and this was the 
cause of their bad taste, some parts out of nature, 
and some in, Thirdly, As every thing is apt to 
degenerate and grow worse and worse when once 
fallen, they at last, in many of their figures, deserted 
nature entirely; and made every part monstrous and 
out of all proportion.—F. , 

There are ten thousand six hundred pieces of 


(relievos, statues, and busts); and six thousand 
three hundred ancient columns of marble. What 
multitudes of the latter sort have been sawed up 
for tables, or wainscoating chapels, or mixed up with 
walls, aud otherwise destroyed! And what multi- 
tudes may there yet lie undiscovered ander ground! 
When we think of this altogether, it may give us 
some faint idea of the vast magnificence of Rome in 
all its glory.—F, 

The first four hundred years of the Roman His- 
tory are supposed to have been fabulous by Senator 
Buonarotti, and he gives several good reasons for his 
opinion, He suspects that Rome, in particular, was 
built by the Greeks; as Tarentum, Naples, and 
several other cities in Italy were.— Dr. Cocchi. 

There is a book of immense erudition, which is 
almost unknown ; it is called La Crusca Provenzale 
e Catalana, in two volumes in folio. It was written 
by a Spanish Abbe at Rome; and he proves in it, 
that the Tuscan is absolutely derived from the old 
Catalan language. Heleft Rome soon after publish 
ing it, and carried almost all the copies with him 
into Catalonia,—Stosch. 

1 wonder how they came not to find out printing 
sooner? (We had been just speaking of the manner 
in which the Emperors of Rome impressed their 
names with seals or stamps on their grants and let- 
ters.) 
shepherds impressed theirs on their sheep and cattle 
It was in fact a sort of priuting, and it would have 
heen as casy to impress a whole line as two words, 
and a page asa wholelive. Had they gone but these 
two easy steps farther, it would have been just what 
the Chinese printing is now.—S. 

There was a Goi called Pennas, much worshiped, 


ple, and J think of his statue, are still to be seen 


kridge-in Staffordshive; Pendennis in Cornwall; 
Penmenmawy, .and many others in North Wales.-- 
Spence. 

The side Oratories at St. Paul’s were added to Sir 
Christopher Wren’s original design, by order of the 
Duke of York, who was willing to have them ready 
for the popish service, when there should be occasion 
It warrowed the building, and broke in very much 
upon the beauty of the design. Sir Christopher 
insisted so strongly on the prejudice they would be 
of, that he actually shed some tears in speaking of 
it; but it was allin vain. The Duke absolutely in 
sisted upon their being inserted, and he was obliged 
to comply.— Mr, Harding. 

Mr. Pope was with Sir Godfrey Kneller one day, 
when his nephew, a Guinea trader, came in, * Ne- 
phew, (said Sir Godfrey) you have the honour of 
secing the two greatest men ia the world.”-—“ ¥ don’t 
know how great you may be, (said the Guineaman) 
bat T don’t like your looks: 1 have often bought a 
man, much better than both of you together, all 
muscles and bones, for ten guineas."—-Dr, War. 
burton, 

What « singular book is “ The business of the 
Saints in Heaven,” by Father Lewis Henriquez ; 
printed at Salamanca in 1631. Heattemptsto prove, 
in the twenty-second chapter, “ That every saint 
shall have his particular house in heaven, and Christ 
a most magnificent palace! That there shall be 
large streets, and great piazzas,” &c. He says, in 
the twenty-fourth chapter, that there shall be a so- 
vereign pleasure in kissing and embraciug the bodies 
of the blest; that there shall be pleasant baths, and 
that they sha!l bathe themselves in cach others sight. 
That they shall swim like fishes, and sing as melodi- 
ous as nightingales,” &c. He affirms, in the forty 
seventh chapter, “That the meu aid women shall 
delight themselves in masquerades, feasts, and bal- 
lads; and in the fifty-eighth, “ That the angels shall 


\| put on women’s habits, aud appcar to the saints in 


the dress of ladies, with eurls and locks, waistcoats 
and fardingales,” &c. See the “ Moral practice of 
the Jesuits,’ by the Doctors of Sorbonne: it hag 
been translated into English, and published in 167], 





—Spence, 
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ee memnanne see 


man but what was a man of sense: I believe every 
body of that country that has any, leaves it as fast 


No one will ever shine in conversation, who thinks 
of saying fine things: to please, one must say many 


This large statue of Pompey was probably the 
very same at the feet of which Cesar fell; for it 
was found on the very spot where the senate was 
held, on the fatal ides of March. They discovered 
it in clearing away the ground to make some cellars, 
The greatest 
part of the statue lay under that house, but the head 
of it reached under the ground belonging to their 


ancient sculpture, of one sort or other, now in Rome, |! 


This method was so common, that their very | 


on the great St. Bernard; some remains of his'tsm- | 


there —Count Richa.—FPen signified high or chief. | 
Hence the Alpes Penia, and the Apennines in Ttaly, | 
Aud with us the Pen ap pen, near High Wycomb in | 
Buckinghamshire: the old eznocrusium or Pen. | 


THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 


—— 


CURIOUS CIRCUMSTANCE 
RESPECTING THE POPULATION OF CERTAIN 
DISTRICTS IN IRELAND. 


[From the Newry Telegraph.] 


¥ 


| Protestants, and 1,249 were Roman Catholics. 


maaing the 27th of October 1719, and the Seneschal- 
ship of fans Hamilton, Esq. and terminated the 30th 
of April; 1765, when George Anderson, Esq. was De- 
puty Seneschal. 

At present, that district of Newry, which lies in the 
county of Down side of the river, contains above 11,000 
|persons—and of these a great majority profess the Ro- 
man Catholic religion. Statistical writers ought to in- 
vestigate the causes which have produced so marked a 
change in so short a period. 

At that period, the population of that part of Newry 
hich is situated in the county of Armagh, was so tri- 


i'w 


' 


of whom 1,060 are males, 1,210 females (a) 

| Onthe 8th of August, 1664, the citizens of Dublin 
'**were numbered, and found to be—of Protestants, 
/2,565 men, and 2,930 women—of Roman Catholics 
/1,202 men, and 1,406 women,” in all 8,103 full grown 
persons.(b) What a prodigious change has taken place 
In the capital of Ireland both in religion and population, 
|since the year 1664. 

In thie year 16{9, Lurgan, in the county of Armagh, 
contained, 42 houses, all inhabited by English Protestant 
jsettlers.(c) In the year 1814 that elegant little town 
contained 379 houses, inhabited by 2,207 persons, of 
whom 996 were males, and 1211 females.(d) Many of 
ithese profess the Roman Catholic religion—though the 
settlement formed by William Brownlow, Esq. Dow- 
coran and Ballenemoney was exclusively Protestant, 
insomuch, that of the 57 families which he located on 
his estate, not a single one was Irish. 
| In 1731, the entire population of Ireland amounted 
ito 2,010,221 persons, of whom 700,454 were Protes- 
tants, and 1,309,768 Roman Catholice.—It appears, 
therefore, that in the whole kingdom, the excess of the 
latter above the former, amounted only to 609,315. At 
[this period, Ulster contained 360,632 Protestants, and 
(158,028 Roman Catholics.(¢) In the year 1752, the 
, whole population had increased to 2,317,584.(/) We 
‘are confident that at present there are above six millions 
of inhabitants in this island. The Protestants, however, 
|have not increased in the same ratio with the Roman 
Catholics, whose numbers are augmented, not merely 
by hundreds of thousands, but by millions. 
| ‘To what causes are we to attribute this disparity in 
|the respective increase of numbers in these two religious 
communities, which flourish in the same country, and 
‘under the some government ?—Are the Roman Catholic 
clergy more active and persevering in the performance 
of their duty, than those of the different Protestant com- 
munions in Ireland? Or do the Catholic laity form | 
matrimonial engagements with less hesitation or more 
parly in life—trusting that the beneficent Deity will afford 
them the means of providing for their issue? Or have 
the emigrants to America been chiefly Protestants ? Or 
{have the penal laws operated as a bond of union, amongst 
the people against whom they were enacted ? Have they 
not diffused through the whole body a spirit of unani- 
;mity, and induced them to adhere more steadily to the 
|religion for which they lave suffered so much, and to 
| the country which has so long witnessed their endurance ? 





| 





curious questions, which we would wish to see discussed 
by some writer more able than we are to do justice to so 
intricate a subject. 

Notwithstanding the vast increase in the population 


our towns have fallen into decay, and of others no traces 
can be.found. In the barony of Maghersrastephan, in 
the county of Fermanagh, there was a populous town or 
village, caulled Gaul, or Gola, diventes 

side of Lough Erne. Here also was a monastery of 
Dominican Friars, of no small extent, founded by the 
ancient and princely Sept of Mac Manus, or Mac Mag. 
nus (¢'), a branch of the regal family of the Maguires, 
At present, we fear it would be almost as difficult to find 
the site of this ancient town, as to discover the tomb of 
Priam, or the bed-chamber of Semiramis. 


| 
| 
1} 
| 
| 
| 


(a) As per eensus taken in the year 1814, pursuant to 
Act of Parliament. 

(b) We extract this census from the Gesta Hiberno- 
rum, page 181. (c) See Pinnar’s Survey. 

(d) This appears from a census made A. D. 1814, pur- 
suant to Act of Parliament. 

(ce) Hib. Dom. p. 28. (f) Hib. Dom. 

(g) Vide Allemend, p. 223—0’ Heyne, p. 4— 
tome 2, p. 13—Hib. Dom. p. 331. 
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Logiertan System. 
TO THE EDITOR. 








§in,—Having proved in a former letter that Simon 
Gulled NEVER HAD A DAUGHTER INSTRUCTED ON 
|THE LOGIERIAN sysTEeM, | appeal to every person 
|of candour, whether his assertion to that cffect does not 
| prove him guilty of ** premediated falsehood,” or whe- 
\ther the votaries of the system have to encounter any 
lother than a weak agsailant ix one who founded his at- 
|tacks on a circumstance so fallacious, declaring at the 
|same time that he has ** nothing to do wilh music or its 
professions 2” Let him take the opportunity if it be in 
jhis power to convince me that he is —_er of such 
|**harsh terms,” and J will make any reasonable apolopy 
| for whatever language I may have unwarrantably used. 
I shall now explain the meaning of Mr. Logier’s asser- 
tions, and leave you to judge of the validity of your 
correspondent’s statement of them. Every pupil, legi- 





In October, 1756, Launcelot Watson, High Constable 
of Newry, made a census of that portion of the town 
which is situated in the county of Down, and found the 
number of inhabitants to be 3,679. of these, 2,430 were 


We extract the account of this census, from a register 
of the proceedings of the Manor Court of Newry, com- 


‘vial, that it appears not to have been teemed worthy of a || i 
icensus, by Mr L, Watson.—At present it contains (in- | new pupil, throws aside all that has been previous! 
\cluding Balabot) 392 houscs, inhabited by 2,270 persons, |/taught; and thus the parents money, and the childs 
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|absolutely necessary to accomplish that end) yet 
reasonably be expected, that from the pertect grams. 
jtical knowledge which the _ acquire in their course 
jof — and analyzation of the best authors, they wil! 
a -_ a to become so, pee they have taste, 
igenius, and perseverence.” ing of his improve- 
\ment on the usual method of conveying instiuetion, he 
lobserves,—** In this system, the theory and practice are 
\80 intimately connected from the very outset, that it 1s, 
ree J speaking, impossible to te them; yet, 
(from the simplicity of its rules, and the peculiar manner 
in which they are conveyed, it ap; rather an amuse- 
jment than a task to the pupil. This cannot fuil to be 
\contrasted with the solitary and wearisome dru ry, 
which has hitherto been felt by the tutor, and considered 
by the pupil as an érksome succession of tedious tasks. 
Moreover, as the preceptor, in elucidating his lecture, 

jappeals always to the understanding, no matter how 

young, the i faculties are continually exercise! 

jand kept actively alive to the subject. a method 

must have a strong tendency to expand the mind, and 

materially facilitate other acquirements. Every parent 

must be sensible of the numerous disadvantages arising 

from a change of masters; it bejgg but too frequently 
the case, that each professor, degnging his own plan the 
most effective, the moment he ns the instruction ot 
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|/labour and time, are utterly lost: in addition to whieh, 
jinstruction seems to the student the work of individual 
jcaprice, rather than of digested principle; and the very 
foundation of sound education is thus unfortunately sap- 
jped. Whereas, on the new system of instruction, ever 

we the pupil takes is distinctly regulated and marked, 
and the course of study undeviatingly pursued ; so that, 
if a child quit one part of the kingdom, and enter gn 
jacademy at tts opposite extremity, the point of advance- 
jment being known, the train of education is resumed in 
jthe same manner exactly, as if the preceptor had aever 
{been changed. The great saving of money, labour, and 
‘time, in this point of view, is too manifest toneed acom- 
|ment.”” He civides the teachers of music into three 
classes :-—=** The first class (by which he means those 
igentlemen who are deservedly placed at the head of their 
'profession) ** look, and with justice, on all new systems, 
jor any innovation of established practical rules, with 
caution, until they are satisfied, after a close and proper 
jinvestigation of such systems, whether their merits are 
jsuch as to entitle them to public consideration. The 
second class generally look with ENVY on the success of 
jevery new system, which lamentable to say, is seldom 
or never eradicated ; and the last class observe its pro- 
gress with alarm, as the dissemmination of truth is likely 
to unveil their want of knowledge.” For these ani 
similar observations, he is said to have stated that the **old 
system was a downright robbery of the public ; that its 
iteachers would be obliged to goto school again,—would 
| be obliged to may him a hundred for instruction, or reduc- 
ed to beggary!”” The professors of this system are next Ac- 
cused of being disseminators of ** quackery.” Are men of 
such high eminence in the different departments of their 
art, as Messrs. J. B. Cramer, Bishop, Viotti, Weichsel, 
|Spaguoletti, Dizzi, and Braham, to be denounced by Si- 
mon Gulled and Co. as encouragers of imposition, for not 
we added their respectable names to the list of those 
|who decry the system, and because at the London exa- 
imination their intelligence could not fail to discover, 
that what the pupils dia was in itself good, and wha: 
|was rarely effected by individuals of chosen talent at so 
jearly an age? Surely not. Their candour was too 
great to condemn means which could be so productive of 
such ends; and their honour scorned to let them lend 
their names to party purposes, Mr. Clementi, too, who 
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It cannot surely be presumed that the Roman Catholics || powers as a peiformer are the 

\pay more respect than the Protestants to the primary ||country in Kurope ; whose skill as a teacher is manifes- 
commandment, * Increase and multiply !” These are ||ted by his having 

| play crs of our time, must necessaril 
if 


| Logier’s tuition. It cannot be denied that 
|!was opposed by a few I 
of this kingdom during the last two centuries, some of || but it 1s also true, that men as eminently distinguished 





near the eastern | 


| 





'timately taught on this system knows, that after passing 
‘through the elementary lessons, they are introduced to 
a course of studies, chiefly arrenged by Mr. Loyier: the 
first cight numbers of which, comprise a selection from 
‘the works of Corelli, Handel, Haydn, and Mozart. Mr. 
Logier seid ** if children of acertain age, and moderate | 
abilities, were not able to play and analyse those numbers, 
| with two years and a half, or three years tuition on his 
system, he would advise them to devote tlicir tiie to some 
[more profitable pursuit, as in such xs case, they would 
|/have no eapacuy for learning the piano forte.” ‘The | 


|** Though,” says Mr. Logicr, ** it is noc prestimed that 
|this system will enable every pupil to become a come | 





lomthe * Mew § 


jassertion of ** correct composers” is ‘simply this :— |) ward in his rea 


| poser, (for time, experience, apd great practice, are ll January 22, 1890, 


lis justly styled ‘the father of the piano forte,” whose 
[compositions must keep an exalted. station, as long as 
music for that instrument is played ; whose wonderful 
admiration of almost every 


produced the greatest piano forte 
sof n come under the 
enomination for having confided his own son to Mr. 
the system 
,ondon masters of exalted talent ; 


for professional excellence and 
ited it, even since its condemnation was signed by a self. 
elected junto, several of whom have never seen an iota 
of it. Its merits have obtained the approbation of about 
one hundred and twenty professors, and the patronage 
and support of the highest and most enlightened sents 
of society; yet we are told. ** the system has been 
weighed in the ballance and found wanting !!" Bu, 
let us for a moment consider that Mr. Gulled says so, 
and give it just as much credit as hie other assertions 
have been found to deserve. He asks ** How lony bee 
fore July, 1816, it was practised in Seymourestreet 2” 
Docs he imagine it could be pengtieed before it was 
known? No professor out of Dublin gave a lesgon on 
jthat system previous to the date just mentioned. ‘The 
jchiroplast, indecd, was procured some months before, 
jby a professor iin Seymour-street, and the elementary 
\lessons were occasionally tried there by two grown up 
pupils; but nothing further. The hiroplast, at any 
rate, is only the foundation of the practicat depart. 
jment, netwithstanding much is effected by its uge. It 
jis admitted by all, that there is a position of the hand, 
| Which it is the invariable object of every competent in- 
structor to teach and confirm: and this maching actu- 
jally puts dhe wrists and fingers in this desircd position 
jand keeps then there; nor does it impose an restraint 
except when they endeavour to depart from this desired 
posiuion. To use the accurate distinction of Mr. 
|Clementi, instead of for ever repeating, * do sd,” it says 
authoritatively, ** it shall be so.” Me. Cramer likewise 
remarked to Mr. Logier, upon contemplating its ten- 
jdency, that he had, when young, most. untractable 
|fingers, which it cost him great labour ad patience to 
jeontrol ; but that the Chiroplast would readily have 
‘corrected them. Mr, Logier's promises it seems induced 
|** Simon Gulicd and others to patronize hig system. ae 
Now, let*us bear in mind that Miss Gulled had learned 
** upwards of three years,” when her futher first addregse 
ed you, and mark, thet not until the examination’at the 
Music Hall, in June 1817, did Mr, Logier use any lan- 
guage similar to that quoted by your corrospondent, 
\which is before explained. Preceding that period it had 
gained the good opinion ar@ recommendation of at least 
two hundred families, who had at previous examinations 
seen and judved tor themselves. To expect PIN ISHED 
PLAYERS ti THREE YEARS, is rather too ridiculous u 
‘need notice ;-—but, I pledge myself that the young ladies 
who have receiv from two to three years instruction 
0% stem,” will aequit themselves as well, 
if not better than the same number of the same age, who 
have learned nearly double the time on the * Old,” 
taking theory and practice togethers and if ** Simon”? 
hw candour enough to give his name, let the experiment 
be tricd, as voon a6 he chooses to produce pupils for the 
purpose of ae but, unless he docs come for- 
character, 1 shall not consider myvel! 
i bound to take any further notice of him. 
Your ol edient servant, 


pe worth have adop- 
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Poetry. 











TO THE EDITOR. 


S1R,—To pload the cause of the necessitous, and to 
urge the affluent to benevolent exertions, arc duties 
which, at this period of general calamity and distress, 
require the warmest attention, and the most diligent 
fulfilment. Ympressed with the truth of this sentiment, 
i sen@ you the annexed verses for insertion as carly as 
convenient, in either the Mercury or the Kaleidoscope, 
if, after examination, you should think them worthy of 


that distinetion..-I am, your's respectfully, 


E. J. 
—<—>—_— 
LINES ON BENEVOLENCE. 
Written in Deocmber, 1819. 
eo 
Oh) listen ! "twas the dismal sweep 
Of hoarse December's storms, that keep, 
With savage joy, their frantic dance, 
To sounds of wildest dissonance. 
How smiles the glowmg hearth within ! 
How bless’d is he who hears the din 
Of clemental rage—and knows 
*?'will only sweeten his repose. 
But rocky must that bosam be 
That cannot bend in sympathy, 
That ne'er, when ‘tis itself at rest, 
In pity fecls for the distress’d. 
While circling round the cheering blaze, 
What touching scenes will fancy raise ; 
Nay—sure ’tis truth in fancy’s dress, 
That melts the heart in tenderness. 
Oh ! mark that friendless p—where care 


Has been succeedid by despair : 
‘Their mutual tear and mutual sigh 
Are caus’d by hopeless poverty. 


Tlic mother hugs her moaning child _ 
To milkless breasts, with anguish wilds 
And casts (her heart with frenzy riven) 


An haggard glance for aid tow'rds heaven. 


And there, oh! piteous sight to see, 
A futher fix’d in agony ; Pas 

W hile starving children round him cling, 
And stab him with their murmuring. 


Death might have settled on his cheek— 
His tongue is chained—it cannot speak 5 
Aud ah! that wild terrific stare 


(Seepeaks the triumph of despair. 


OQ)! in that moment o’er his soul ' 
W hat floods of speechless feeling roll : 
A life of woe, an age of care 


Might, in that pause, have center'’d there. 


As he who from the dashing wave 
I’lics every art his bark to save, 
Finds all in vain, and longs to see 
‘The sequel of his destiny. 
But lo! a messenger of joy, 
Star-like phe? he gloom ; 
A son of mile philanthropy 
Is sent to snatch them from the tomb. 
And now, where sorrow’s tear has been, 
Hope, bright’ning into smiles, is seen ; 
And now those breasts have found relief, 
Where lately brooded darkest grief. 


The parents now exulting see 
‘Their babes releas’d from misery 5 

And on their kind deliverer pour, 
Of gratitude an ardent show'r. 


Oh! ye te whom the path of life 
Is with delight and affluence rife, 
Think, while your hours in comfort flow, 
How many drink the draught of woe. 


While ye with calm indifference hear 
The ruthless winter blast career, 
Oh! think how may breasts it tears— 
W hat dismal cries for aid it bears. 


Oh! think how great the deed to save 
Your fellow-mortals from the grave— 

How sweet a blessing is from those 
You've sav'’d from overwhelming woes. 


And know that He who did dispense 
‘To you his better — 
Expects that you will ever 
His deputies in charity ! 


Then haste and bid that pang depart, 
Which rends the child of sorrow’s heart ; 
Be uhto want a full supply, 
And life to him about to die. 
Befriend the friendless, and provide — 
A home for those who've none beside ; 
And let your bounty shine around, 
Wherever want and woe are found. 
Stufordshire Potteries. 








A FAMILIAR STORY. 





It was # winter morning. I had turned 

{nto a shop, to buy some glittering thing 

Kor poor Cecilia: many a golden toy, 

Crasted with diamonds and gems lay there, 
And he who sold them, with obsequious look, 
Watcied every motion, and commended much 
tas wares, their workmanship and rare device, 
The water of each stonc, its size hue. 

1 stood there undetermined, when a man 
Game slowly in. He shoo the rain away, 
And wip'd the blinding sitet from off his eyes, 
(1 thought I saw a tear) and in a voice 

Of proud, yet hesitating sadness, told 

‘The master of the house, he wish’d to sell 
Some trifles for a friend. ‘The fellow scowled, 
And, in impatient utterance bade hin wait. 
The colour mounted to the stranger's check ; 
Hut quick subsiding, left a paleness there— 
More visible than before; and then he —_ 
like one who must endure the sharp neglects 
And scoffings of this money-getting world, 

1 could not suffer this: I am not wont 

(Yeu know it) to heap weights upon the fallen, 
So gave up my precedence. I mark'd well 
‘The stranger's look : it was the face of one ; 
Whe had spent a life in study,—deeply mark a 
As if the lightning of the passions had 








_ THE KALEIDOSGDPE. 
























Been there and marr’d. On his lips there sate 

A melancholy smile. Shyly he glanc’d 

Around, then softly whisper’d his demand. 

It was toomuch—the tradesman’s look replicd. 

** You cannot then ?” he spoke—then, with a sigh 

And such a look as man gives when he parts 

With all he loves for ever, did he thrust 

His shaking hand into his breast, and pluck’d 

A bauble thence—a picture, as I thought : 

‘ He held the thing in silence fora time, | 
Clench'd hard—at last, relaxing from his grasp, 

He seem'd to venture on a glance, and wip’d 

The dimness from the glass, and Jaid it down. 

Pointing towards it. ‘* Dead Victoria,” 

(He shuddered as he spoke) ** the last is gone, 

i The last memorial now has passed away. | 
Must it be thus ?—and yet, what matters it ? 

Art thou not writ upon my heart for ever ? 

If thou canst hear me from thy starry home, 

Thy home amongst the angels, pity me, 

And pardon that I here do give thee up 

(Thy likeness)—sell thee, beauty, to defray 

The bitter world’s necessities. Not for me, 

Nor for iny wretched sclf, abandon’d, lost. 

Oh! I phew stare upon misfortune still 

With a bold front, and bid my grief be dumb3 

For I have been accustom’d long to face 

The biting winds of winter—man’s neglect— 

Injustice, hate, bitter and freezing want— 

Without a hope, save onc—beyond the grave.’ 

He pushi'd the picture from him, and beseech’d 

The man to keep it for a time—perhaps 

He might redeem it. But let me end my tale: 

I made a friend and saved him ; and when I 

Sate in darkest anguish by my dying bride, | 

And rav'd and curs’d the world, and-did abjure 

Heaven and its mighty mercies, he did ten 

(This stranger) like a minist’ring spirit round 

My couch, and saved me from a bloody death. 

He soothed my anguish, and did lead my thoughts 

Upwards, and taught me—hope. At last he died : 

And now there’s not one left, but thee, my friend, 

My old acquaintance, unto whom my heart 

Turns with a full confiding. Never till now 

Didst thou or any other hear me tell 

How first I knew De Lacy: aye, he was 

The desolate stranger of that winter’s day. 
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TO MR. LOUIS, 
On witnessing the Exhibition of his Unrivalled Pieces 
of Mechanism. 

—<_>_— 


Once on a time, as Poets say, 
Prometheus made a man of clay ; 
And when his work was done, 

The artist took a notion, 

If he could up a ladder run, 
And light a flambeau at the sun, 

*T would give it life and motion. 
And so it did. But mark the end— 
This freak did Jove so much offend, 
That he resolv’d the knave to trim 
Who could so slily copy him 

And manufacture men 3 
For if thinks he, I’m such an ass 
As let this misdemeanour pass, 

What then ? 
Perchance he'll take to making women too, 
And then, by Styx, I shall have nought to do. 


When thus the God had sworn by Styx 
(Which was an ugly oath you know, ; 
No man or might e’er forego,) 
That he would spoil Prometheus’ tricks ; 
His feather-heel’d and headed minion, 
Hight Mercury, he sent to pinion 
The artist, neck and limbs, upon a rock 
For offering his Majesty to mock, ' 
And vow’'d that he would leave him there for ever. 
Nay, what was worse—what could be werse ? you'll say, 
Why this—a Vulture he sent down to prey 
By night and day, 
Upon his liver. 
And 80, in spite of all his tears 
Which could not Jove’s determination shake, 
They say it did for thirty years, 
On which I've only this remark to make ; 
Fither the Vulture was not worth a fig, 
Or else the liver had been monstrous big. 


But to the purpose of my Ode, 
Say, lade what do you deserve ? 
Who thus, with more than human nerve, 
Have brav'd again the vengeance of the God, 
And dared Prometheus’ path to follow, 
Nay, by the mass, have beat him hollow; 
For if he poimted to his man, 
Why you could show him four to one, 
And what is surely more uncommon, 
Since he had not the skill to do it, 
Could tell him you had made a woman 
So well, you forin’d a neighbour to it. 
Shall Jove in sign of wrath and wonder 
At once o’erwhelm you with his thunder ? 
Or tie your carcase to a stone, 
And set his hungry vulture on? 
Or merit all our curses fora 
Second visit of Pandora ? 
Or what would be much more genteel, 
And show that even Gods can feel 
The value of what's done on earth 
Send down a butt of nectar mellow 
In testimony of your worth, 
And own you are a very clever fellow. 


In truth, so fervent is my admiration, 

I could not let this fair occasion slip, 
Without expressing thus my approbation 
Of your unrivalled workmanship. 


Your Polenese and little Clown, 

Who dance so nicely on the rope 
As to astonish half the town, 

Will meet with that renown, I hope, 
Which all acknowledge is their due ; 
But as that would not profit you 
I trust they'll help to fill your pockets too. 
And then your Boy who draws so well, 
That, "pon my word, I could not tell, 

Had I not known the fact before, 

*T was not a copperplate that you 

Sent round the Seine for us to view, 

Will doubtless bring you in a great deal more. 
Nor should I here forget to note 


‘|| clined plane, (a very ingenious improvement on which 


And yet I think ro necromancer, 
The Lilliputian . 
Rosicrucian, 
Who was so clever with his answer, 
Will be the fav’rite of the fair ; 
For though at first, with saucy air, 
'He seem’d inclin’d himself to jeer and flout them; 
Yet when, before he clos’d his task, 
Some simpleton made bold to ask 
(Perhaps "twas from a card that you had given) 
If women were allow’d to enter Cora 
The tables quickly on the fool he turn‘d, 
While ev’ry breast with admiration burn’d, 
‘¢*Twould not be heav’n, you silly rogue, without them.” 


But hold! I fear you'd not have leisure 

Toread, were I inclined to write 
A full account of all the pleasure 

Your exhibition gave me t’other night, 

As perch’d I sat upon the roof.— 

‘* Upon the roof !’’ I think I hear you say, 
** And who are you, my correspondent pray, 
| And what could make you sit 89 much aloof? 
| You might have come down lower—none could hinder !”” 
How? my dear fellow, you do not know me then, 
Alas! no more I sojourn among men, 


‘Being, good lack 
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DARTMOOR. 


—-— 


The following extracts fram Mr. Fraser’s Survey of 
the County of Devon, contain very extensive views of 
the means of improving not only the Forest of Dart- 
moor, but other very extensive wastes in that county. 
We certainly must acknowledge that, if water can be 
procured in abundance for lockage, navigable canals 
are generally preferable to rail roads in many respects. 


Sect. VI. P.27.—CANALS FOR AGRICULTURE. 


‘The mountains of Dartmoor, as we have already 
explained, form the grand reservoir from which water 
is plentifully distributed in numerous streams to all 
parts of the county. I have seen, within the distance 
ot three quarters of a mile of each other, the waters 
of the Dart issue on tke south, and of the Skemet on 
the north; the one of which empties itself into St. 
George’s, and the other into the Bristol Channel. The 
sources of these rivers are computed to be not more 
than between 8 or 900 feet above the level of the sea; 
and yet, except. some of the torrs, this summit is 
higher than any part of Dartmoor, and much higher 
than the extended table land adjacent to the meeting 
of the streams of the Eastern-western Dart; so that 
the height of this country is by no means so formidable 
as it appears to the view of a common observer. De- 
scending from this summit there is an immense extent 
of mountainous land, through which there are valleys 
and levels to be found, by which canals might be ex- 
tended for miles together. It has been suggested, that 
a canzl in this way may be formed on the most exten- 
sive summit level that can be found for boats carrying 
only afew tons. It is then proposed to form another 
canal on the next lower summit level, and drop down 
the boats into this second canal by means of the in- 





has been invented by Mr. Templer, of Stow) or by 
other machinery, 7n case water for locks could not be 
mee without injuring the works on the rivers below | 
the hills, of which, however, I apprehend there is no 
danger. And surely water cannot be applied to any | 
purpose more beneficial than what is proposed by this | 
measure—that of the cultivation of waste land. Pro- 
ceeding in this manner, we should obtaia a series of | 
canals, forming an easy navigable communication to 
all parts of these wastes, and with the sea, at Teign- 
mouth, by a junction with Mr. Templer’s canal, by 
which lime, coal, sea sand, &c. would be conveyed, 
at a moderate expense, to those wastes, and the gra- 
nite, tin, copper, &c. with which it abounds, would 
form atrade inreturn. Canals, on the same principle, 
might be easily formed in the extensive country to the 
north of the forest, and also on the west, towards 
Plymouth, where limestone is found in unlimited 
abundance. If this plan should be carried into execu- 
tion, an alteration to the better would speedily take 
moye in the county of Devon. Agriculture, which 
as hitherto, to the surprise of strangers, proceeded so 
short a way from the sea-coast, would rapidly extend 
itself into the heart of the country ; afid these neglected 
wastes which are at presenta disgrace andreproachtothe 
inhabitants of cuis county, would be speedily converted 
into arable lands, meadows, and pastures, and inter- 
spersed with cheerful villages, erected on the various 
streams with which these wastes abound. 
‘¢ Of these extensive wastes and commons Dartmoor 
is only a part, and the highest, and therefore, perhaps, 
the worst part.—All around the forest are vast tracts 
of waste land, belonging in common to the adjoining 
manors, which claim right of venville on Dartmoor. 
On some of these the Prince has a right to drive, on 
others not. Of these there is one common said to be 
nearly 10,000 acres, which, we are told, was formerly 
included in the forest. From the best information I 
could obtain, it appears, that fully one-fifth part of the 
county of Devon is waste land, which would amount 
to 320,000 acres, all of which, except some parts of 
the Forest of Dartmoor, is capable of great improve- 
ment, if once taken out of the state of common lands, 
and divided and allotted.” 
Mr. Fraser observes, that in the higher parts of Dart- 
moor, on the north and west, are to be found vast 
tracts of boggy land, containing a great depth of spungy 
turf, but not incapable of bearing cattle. On this a 
succulent benty grass grows in the driest summers. 
Around the very highest torrs, where the sheep are 
accustomed to go for shelter, you see the finest speci- 
mens of the shecp’s fescue and the white clover spring- 
ing up spontaneously, which proves fullythe advantages 
which would arise from properly stocking and folding 
with sheep.—In those parts of the forest, where the 
turfy soil does not predominate, the upper soil is thin, 
black and light, the substratum a yellow and pale red 
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there appears great and luxuriant natural prod x 
are sure that there is a principle of fertility inthe 
although the contrary does not hold true, that wher 
there is no such appearance of natural fuxy ce, #1 
soil is incapable of being ameliorated, but it shows 4 
sagacity of the Scotch farmers, as in:the case of D.. 
moor; it appears that the soil requires lime. 
without it can be procured at a moderate expense 
the proposed rail read, or by joining it with ae, 
of navigable communication ‘through the whole 
these wastes, it will be in vain to expect any si 
from these wastes that will enable to subsis: 
numbers of people. 
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| The following is a literal copy of a card which «4 
'tleman of Bath, on his recent visit to Paris, hat’™ 
|into = — rea Paris, had 
‘* The Professor Guirard teaches tengue F, 
|E ol, Besides the nauale and to a oer rf 
'fid'dle : Gentlemen who will desire take lessons y 
|that, if please them address to me an Letter : but a 
street of Barres Saint-Gervais, number six, Paris.” qd 5; 
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_ The greatest waterfall in Europe has been’ rece 
‘discovered in Lapland. In the Mineralogical Ren, 
lately presented to the Swedish Government, this me 
waterfall is described as being on the river Lulea, ashal 
a mile broad, and falling in an uninterrupted perpenft 6G 
oular descent of 400 feet. " ; 





The French Ambassador who visited the illustring 
(Bacon during his last illness, on finding him in bel 
| With the curtains drawn, addressed to him this fulsor 
jcompliment ; ‘* You are like the — of whom 
hear and read much, but have not the pleasure of see 
The reply was the sentiment of a philosopher, 
language of a Christian. ‘If the complaisance g 
others compares me to an angel, my infirmities tel] 
I am only a man.” 
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© Ludimus effigiem belli.” ...ecceeeeoo VIDAs 
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. GAME XXIX. : 
—<>- ere 
The White undertake to Check-mate in. srx Movi, in V 
with the Knight’s Pawn. : “BB poise anc 


(Lolli, game 56, page 555.) 
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ed, Just 
SOLUTION. oa the lef 
WHITE, BLACK. : 
1 Knight... ..4—3 1 King .,,.2—6 fm)’ © was 
2 Knight..,.2—4 2 King ....1<8 Mi some di 
3 Knight ....3—6 3 Pawn .....d—6 Me 
4 King ....3—7 4 Pawn ....3—3 By hee 
5 Pawn ....2—7-- 5 King ....1<% ing th 
6 Pawn ....2—8 Queens—and +} BB brary 
— = found my 
To Correspondents. tof suppe 
ro “Minish oak, 
Tue Sxetcu Book or Grorrrey Crayon.—Tit ’ Goathi 
Sketch selected for this day’s publication, is of mote of Gothic 
than ordinary length ; but we have been so frequentiagmt from th 
told that a narrative loses much of its interest by 
being divided, that we have sholight proper t (W—med Upon t! 
it entire; although by so doing, we must nec ent picture 
omit or postpone other matter. The Spectre B ait 
groom makes the ninth selection we have ins be church 
from this singular and entertaining work, seversi ff), e A 
the papers of which have, we believe, never 4 me 
peared in this country except through the medigal were th 
of the Kaleidoscope. One or two are still inst ' 
for the ‘amusement of our readers, who will a Cases. 
allow that they have been put in possession of th mi 
at a very light expense; as the entire work, polemical ’ 
is now advertised for publication, wili, we su by time 


cost more to the purchaser than half the price of ot 
whole volume. 





The question proposed by A Suascriper shall b¢ 





clay, mixed with sand and gravel. This black earth, 
when manured with time or dung, produces goed crops, 
particularly potatoes, It also produces very good black 
oats (the kind universally sown in Devonshire) good }{ 
crops of wheat, and remarkably good turnips. 

It sometimes happens, however, that although the 
corn looks well, it does not fill up towards harvest, |, 
and becomes what is called a deaf crop. This, Iam 
infurmed, is found also to take place on a similar kind 





But still I must confess, 
Notwithstanding what I've said, 
I’m inclin’d to ise wim less 


How very well the creature wrote ; | 


of soil found on the Mendip hills. 
The improvable nature of this moory sqil, which is 









answered satisfactorily in due time. 





A Common Porrer (a nom de guerre, we guth) 
must permit us to judge for ourselves on the sud) 
upon which he has thought fit to assume the Ou 


of dictator. 
ee 
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; 
deduced from experiments made under the Author's f 
eye, by the Iste Mr. Justice Buller, may seem to con- 
tradict the opinions of the wary Scotch farmers given 





whe: Ryan ond + yea, little _ $ 
no r m 
Puylesdligthie anton, 








That once or twice I felt my heart misgi 
And scarcely could believe she was not Ling, 


the Marquess of Hastings, that where there is no 
tbxuriant natural produce, you cannot expect much 
fertility. The converse of their proposition must be 


Sold also by Messrs. Evans, Chegwin, and Hall, Cag 





Liverpool Mercury Office. 













Street; Mr. Thomas Smith, Paradise Street; 7 
Warbrick, Public Library, Lime-street; MP 
P. Day, Newsman, Dale Street; and Mr. John 















allowed to be perfectly correct, viz. that wherever 
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